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CELEBRATING OUR 


S0th Birthday 


AND OUR 


200th Book 


A STATEMENT BY THE PUBLICATIONS COMMITTEE 





This spring, The Book Club of California will publish its two hundredth book. 
Fittingly, this milestone coincides with the eightieth anniversary of the Club. This 
remarkable publishing achievement will be marked by the publication of a descriptive 
bibhography of books numbered 100 through 200 titled, The Two Hundredth 
Book. The Publications Committee commissioned the eminent bibliographer Robert 
D. Harlan to write the entries. Professor Harlan ts known for his books on John Henry 
Nash and William Doxey, and for the monumental Bibliography of the Grabhorn 
Press, 1957-1966 & Grabhorn-Hoyem, 1966-1973. He recently retired as a 
professor in the School of Library and Information Studies at the University of 
California, Berkeley, where he taught courses in rare books, history of printing, and 
descriptive hibhography. 

In writing the entries, Professor Harlan follows the general format established by 
David Magee in 'Vhe Hundredth Book (1958). Each entry includes a full physical 
description of the volume, collation statement, information on the printer, designer, 
iMustrator, and binder, number of copies printed, and original publication price. He 
also includes with each entry a summary of the book’s contents. Additionally, the 
Bibhography ts illustrated with reproductions of several of the most attractive title 
pages. The Two Hundredth Book serves as a major reference for anyone interested 
in California fine presses, book arts, history of the Book Club, and also a source of 
information concerning several titles important to California history and literature. 
The book’s binding and typography emulate the style developed by the Grabhorn Press 
for’ The Hundredth Book. 

The following reproduces, in part, the Introduction to TYhe Two Hundredth 

Book. It presents a fine overview of the Club’s unparalleled book publishing history 
and draws comparisons with the first one hundred titles. 
The appearance of The Book Club of California’s Two Hundredth Book 
celebrates an accomplishment unique in the annals of American publishing. 
No other volunteer-based, nonprofit organization has achieved such a record 
of excellence, consistency, and value. 
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When the Book Club issued its first publication in 1914, the standards and 
themes of its publishing program were established. They reflected the aims 
of the Club, namely, to encourage fine printing in California and to advance 
“the study of letters and the promotion of the arts pertaining to the produc- 
tion of books.” 

The scholar/collector/bookseller Robert E. Cowan wrote A Bibhography of 
the History of California and the Pacific West 1510-1906, which launched the 
Club’s book-publishing agenda. This landmark work covered all the points 
stipulated by the founders of the Club. Although the emphasis of this seminal 
study was on California history and literature, examples of Northwest history 
were included in Cowan’s vast scope. Indeed, the size of the books had to be 
reduced from its original length. California fine printing was featured in 
Cowan’s book through the printers Taylor, Nash and Taylor. 

‘The ninety-nine titles following Cowan carry on and develop the funda- 
mental standards of publication number one. These are clearly and entertain- 
ingly chronicled by David Magee in his descriptive bibliography, Te Hun- 
dredth Book (1958) His inimitable style has been followed by Robert D. Harlan 
in The Two Hundredth Book. 

An eclectic review of the Club’s publications from number 101 to the 
present reveals a direction based on similar and compatible subjects repre- 
sented in earlier publications. ‘Thus title number 101, Stanley Morison Typo- 
graphic Design in Relation to Photographic Composition, carried out the mandate 
to issue works concerning the production of books. The design and printing 
were products of Californians Harold Seeger and Albert Sperisen, together 
with Johnck and Seeger. The selection of such a work demonstrated a vision 
of the importance of typographic arts. Some of these include Mr. E7ic Gill, 
Recollections of David Kindersley (1967), Printing as a Performing Art (1970), 
Frederic Goudy, Joseph Foster, and the Press at Scripps College by Ward Ritchie 
(1978), Fond of Printing: Gordon Craig as Typographer and Iustrator by Colin 
Franklin (1980), and A Typographical Masterpiece by John Dreyfus (1990). 

Club publications focused on the study of fine printing as early as 1924 with 
the release of A/dus Pius Manutius With An Essay by Theodore Low De Vinne 
Together with a Leaf from the Aldine Hypnerotomachia Poliphili Printed at Venice in 
1499. ‘Vhis attractive Grabhorn Press item started the Club’s tradition of 
issuing leaf books. Several were published during the span of the first one 
hundred books and they continued to be popular with members during the 
second one-hundred series. Some of the notable examples include: The Great 
Polyglot Bibles (1966), The Book Called Holinshed’s Chronicles (1968), Dr. Johnson 
and Noah Webster (1971), featuring leaves from the great dictionaries, A Leaf 
From the first Edition of the first Complete Bible in Enghsh The Coverdale Bible 
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(1974), A Leaf from the 1583 Rembert Dodoens Herbal (1977), Thomas Bewick and 
The Fables of Aesop (1983), and The Rhemes New Testament (1990). 

Thematic parallels between the first one hundred titles and the second 
one hundred may also be traced in the core of the Club’s impressive list of 
works on California history and literature. 

For example, a 1933 publication, The Voyage of Sebastian Vizcaino to the Coast 
of California Together with a Map & Sebastian Vizcaino’s letter at Monterey, set a 
tone that was repeated in the 1936 title A Sojourn at San Francisco Bay, and 
revisited again in our 1941 title Az Account of a Visit to California, 1826-27 (F .W. 
Beechey). Similar titles followed, such as Neal Harlow’s authoritative trea- 
tise, Zhe Maps of San Francisco Bay (1950), and Journal of a Cruise to California 
and the Sandwich Islands by William H. Meyers (1955). 

The enthusiasm of Club members for California history and maps was 
acknowledged through several publications which appeared during our 
second one hundred phase. In particular, California as an Island by John 
Leighly (1972) exemplifies meticulous research with fine printing. Even the 
typography of this work shows a resemblance to Harlow’s book, which was 
printed at the Grabhorn Press. Robert Grabhorn and Andrew Hoyem joined 
in the design and printing of California as an Island. Careful scholarship and 
typographical connoisseurship are combined in the monumental Grabhorn 
Press Disefios of California Ranchos Maps of Thirty-seven Land Grants by Robert 
H. Becker. In 1969 he wrote a sequel, Designs on the Land Diseiios of Cahfornia 
Ranchos and Their Makers, printed by Robert Grabhorn and Andrew Hoyem. 
These Club publications established a benchmark in the study of our state’s 
early cartography. 

A successor to the 1955 Meyers work, Sketches of California and Hawai 
(1970), was also printed by Robert Grabhorn and Andrew Hoyem. This book 
may have set a precedent in treating Hawaii, because there was no hesitation 
by the Publications Committee in accepting and publishing, in 1991, A 
Pictorial Tour of Hawaii featuring James Gay Sawkin’s views, published here 
for the first time. 

Whenever possible, the Club has endeavored to illustrate its books with 
commissioned art or unpublished illustrations. ‘Texas artist Charles Shaw 
created original paintings, which were reproduced to enhance Texas Argo- 
nauts: Isaac H. Duval and the California Gold Rush (1987). This book was 
intended as a companion volume to the 1931 publication Te Santa Fe Trail to 
California, 1849. 

The popularity of Gold Rush topics in Club publications started in the 
1916 title Bret Harte, The Luck of Roaring Camp... and continued through 
several factual and fictional works issued as part of the first one hundred 
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imprints. In addition to the Duval diary, other selected titles which appeared 
in our second-hundred cycle feature the story of gold in California. A 7717p fo 
the Gold Mines of California in 1848 by John A. Swan came out in 1960; The Young 
Miner or Tom Nelson in California (1965) drew attention to Horatio Alger Jr.’s 
interest in the topic: Auifodina (1974), the first American novel related to the 
Gold Rush appeared in a new edition printed by Andrew Hoyem and was the 
first Club book to be illustrated with collages; The Gold Digger’s Song Book 
(1975) was suggested by James D. Hart to fill a space left vacant in the 
publishing schedule. 

Perhaps no less important in California history is the role of its missions, 
and the Club has addressed this subject with Account of a Tour of the California 
Missions, 1856 (1952). The second one-hundred titles include two exceptional 
books on the subject: Edward Vischer’s Drawings of the California Missions 
1861-1878 (1982) and An Artist Records the California Missions, Henry Chapman 
Ford (1989). 

Although Club publications seem to favor historical themes, California 
literary compositions have not been neglected. Our second book, The Man 
With the Hoe by Edwin Markham, was followed by various writings of George 
Sterling, Ina Coolbrith, Ambrose Bierce, Sara Bard Field, Robinson Jeffers, 
Mary Austin, Robert Louis Stevenson, Gelett Burgess, Frank Norris, Samuel 
L. Clemens, Richard Henry Dana, Joaquin Miller, Gertrude Atherton, 
Wallace Irwin, Jack London, William Saroyan, and John Steinbeck. Some of 
California’s lesser-known writers are included in the Club’s Literary Profile 
Series, which began in 1984 with the publication of Benjamin C. Truman by 
Gary F. Kurutz. 

Virtually all of the letters of Frank Norris have been published by the 
Club. The first compilation appeared in 1956 as publication number 97, and 
another edition of Norris letters was issued in 1986 as publication number 182 
to continue the tradition. 

The role of the printers in the Club’s publishing program deserves 
attention and appreciation. Sixteen printers were employed in the produc- 
tion of our first one hundred titles. They include the Allen Press; Black Vine 
Press; Mallette Dean; Greenwood Press; Grabhorn Press; Johnck and Seeger; 
Lawton Kennedy; John Henry Nash; Norwood Press; Ward Ritchie; Taylor, 
Nash and ‘Taylor; ‘Taylor and ‘Taylor; University of California Press; Adrian 
Wilson; Windsor Press; and Charles B. Wood. Grabhorn Press printed forty- 
four titles and thus ranks as our most prolific press of the early period. John 
Henry Nash ranked second with eighteen books. Other printers participated 
in the printing of keepsakes. 

During the course of our second one hundred books, the number of 
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printers assigned to print our books increased to forty-one. Grabhorn Press 
provided eight titles, Grabhorn-Hoyem contributed six books, and Andrew 
Hoyem is credited with six works. California printers continued to produce 
for the Club, but our books were also issued by presses in other regions, such 
as the Cambridge University Press in England, William Holman’s Wind 
River Press and W. Thomas Taylor of Texas, Meriden-Stinehour of Ver- 
mont, Harold Berliner of Nevada City, California, and the Bird and Bull Press 
of Henry Morris in Pennsylvania. 

‘This expansion of printers has also enlarged the typographical esthetics of 
our publications as new design concepts have appeared in Book Club books. 
And advanced technology in printing practices has also served to improve the 
quality of publications while maintaining reasonable pricing structures for 
our titles. 

This brief review of The Book Club of California’s publishing record from 
its first book through number 200 cannot touch upon every title, and some 
personal favorites may be omitted. Nonetheless, the consistency, vitality, 
and creativity of the Club’s publishing program should be evident. Our 
triumphs of the past set a precedent for our future publications. 


Elected to Membership 


The two classifications above Regular membership at $55 per year are 
Sustaining membership at $75 per year & Patron membership at $150 per year. 


New Patron Member Address Sponsor 

Herman Wouk Palm Springs Harry R. Goff 
New Sustaining Members 

Carol P. Grossman ‘Tucson, AZ Joyce B. Link 
Wayne T. Kennedy San Francisco Douglas C. Johns 
New Regular Members 

Elaine Dallman San Francisco Peter Koch 

James Gilreath Arlington, VA Harry R. Goff 
David Hecht San Francisco Jennifer Larson 
Barry Hinman Redwood City David C. Weber 
Margaret H. Johnson Philadelphia, PA Joanne Sonnichsen 
Douglas G. Moore San Francisco Daniel Volkmann, Jr. 
Patrick Reagh Los Angeles John Class 

John Robinson San Diego John Patrick Ford 
Balfour Smith San Francisco Helen Lee 

Victor Swan San Rafael Axel Borg 

Samuel L. Wright, Jr.- Aptos Cecil Wahle 


Transferred from Regular to Sustaining Member status: James R. Pride, DDS, San Rafael 


‘The Mystery 
of the Old Gringo 


JAMES ROBERTSON 
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BIERCE did not excuse /imse/f from his lofty expectations; he was as disap- 
pointed with his own performance as he was with that of anyone else. Perhaps 
he was most disappointed with himself. He had written over four million 
words in his life, most of them in newspapers, and most of them in anger. Such 
writing had earned him only a poor living and the enmity of any who 
happened to be his target, including many former friends and employers. He 
wrote eleven books. All but a couple were ignored by the reading public and 
are now forgotten. In his lifetime, he made less than $100 from all of them. He 
suffered most of his life from acute asthma. He drank too much. His family 
was broken. As the years passed and fortune eluded him, and his health failed, 
he grew weary and despondent. 

In his 71st year, he left Washington, D.C., where he had been living, and 
headed south. He traveled through Tennessee and Mississippi, visiting old 
Civil War battlegrounds along the way, and stayed for a few days in New 
Orleans, where he gave what turned out to be his last interview to a man from 
the Times Picayune. He told the reporter, “You must forgive my obstinacy in 
not perishing where I am. I want to be where something worthwhile is going 
on. I’m on my way to Mexico because I like the game. I like the fighting. I 
want to see it.” 

He traveled west into Texas and stopped at Laredo. He had told his 
daughter, Helen, that he was taking the nearly finished manuscript for a book 
with him. She later reported it was the biography ofa “fellow newspaperman” 
that her father had said would make quite a stir when published. Historians 
now think it was an appraisal, probably uncomplimentary, of the life of 
William Randolph Hearst, with whom Bierce had parted company five years 
earlier. Bierce had evidently considered entering Mexico at Nuevo Laredo, 
because he left the manuscript in a trunk ata hotel on the United States side. 
Later when his daughter attempted to claim the trunk, both it and the 
manuscript had vanished. 
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Instead of crossing the border at Laredo, Bierce traveled several hundred 
miles farther west to E] Paso, bought a white horse, and, in November 1913, 
entered Mexico at Ciudad Juarez, presumably having heard that Pancho Villa 
was operating somewhere south of there. He crossed the border into Mexico; 
tall, erect, dignified, his yellow hair white now. He had just revisited his youth 
on the battlefields at Shiloh, Murfreesboro, Nashville. Perhaps he was 
dreaming vaguely of revolutionary glory. He had often said that all the 
frontiers were closed, and that the only way out was to the south. 

By Christmas, he had reached the outskirts of Chihuahua City, which Villa 
had just captured. On December 26, he wrote to his secretary in Washington: 
“Trainloads of troops leaving Chihuahua every day. I expect to go to Ojinaga, 
partly by rail.” It was the last anyone ever heard from him. 

CID 

When Ambrose Bierce entered Mexico, the country was in great turmoil. 
‘The revolt against the government of Porfirio Diaz had succeeded. Diaz had 
fled the country and was hiding in the United States. But he was succeeded 
by General Huerta, whose government was a carbon copy of the one it had 
replaced, so the uprising had begun anew, only this time it was complicated 
by intense factional dissent, causing the revolutionaries to fight as much 
among themselves as against the government. Villaand Venustiano Carranza, 
also a general in the revolutionary army, had fallen into a fierce rivalry over 
control of the north, and were at war with one another as well as with Huerta’s 
forces. Never a safe place for gringos in the best of times, Mexico was 
especially dangerous now. Bierce knew that. 

Any evidence concerning the death of Ambrose Bierce is circumstantial. 
No body was ever found. Nor was it possible for the U.S. Army, or agents for 
the U.S. Secret Service, to recover any documents that could explain his 
disappearance. A San Francisco newspaper hired a detective to try to locate 
Bierce. He found only rumors, many of them in conflict. 

Several years later, Bierce’s friend Adolph DeCastro concocted an elabo- 
rate pretext for a personal interview with Pancho Villa. Villa at first, and by 
letter, refused DeCastro, but then received him anyway. DeCastro’s real 
purpose was to try to encourage Villa to reveal what he knew about Bierce, and 
he concluded, wisely, it turns out, that he stood a better chance if he 
pretended to have an intense dislike for his friend. Here is his account, as it 
appears near the end of his biography of Bierce: 

“At length the train got to the station, and I saw at a glance that I was 
expected. Instantly I recognized Villa. There was also his brother Hipolito, 
and about eight or nine men, all armed.” 
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After exchanging greetings they rode horses to Villa’s hacienda which was, tn effect, 
an armed camp. 

“The house was unpretentious but inside it was cool and comfortable. I 
saw nothing of women, and the service at dinner was done by Indians. ‘There 
was plenty to eat and more to drink, and when they served coffee, very strong 
Uruapam coffee, and cigarros, I began the conversation. 

“First I showered such compliments on Villa as I could think of and for 
which an Anglo-Saxon would have shot me. Then I spoke of the fame of his 
military operations. As I spoke the eyes of Villa and his men were on me 
constantly, while Hipolito only grinned. He knew better than anyone how 
little my life was worth if I aroused suspicion of any sort. 

“Slowly I felt my way to the bit of information I wanted. I did not want 
much. Just a hint. I know Mexicans and I knew the men with whom I was at 
table. 

““Did the general have much of a foreign legion in his campaigns?’ ‘Yes, 
but none of them was ever as brave as his own hombres.’ “There is nota braver 
human being thana Mexican,’ I said with some truth, for the Mexican is really 
a great fighter.” 

With that, Villa returned the compliment and suggested that DeCastro should have 
joined his army. 

“My great regret was that I could not join your forces when you split with 
Carranza. Besides, it would have given me pleasure to puta bullet in the heart 
of an American who was serving with your forces, my general.’ 

“Tt is never too late to doa good deed,’ said Villa, and all the men laughed 
immoderately. 

“tis probably too late, for that devil was old in sin, and no woman was safe 
with him.’ 

“*Ahhh, a woman!’ said Villa softly. 

““What was he called?’ 

“*T do not know what he called himself here. But in California he was 
known as Bierce. Ambrosio Bierce.’ 

“There was a momentary stiffening of Villa. ‘The others looked at me and 
from me to Villa. 

“*T knew him. He will not bother you and your woman any more. He has 
passed,’ was Villa’s answer. 

“And then I let loose a stream of abuse of Bierce. He was not only a woman- 
stealer, he was also a conceited fool who thought he knew everything better 
than anyone else. 

“Without a doubt, sir.’ 
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“He criticized every general in the American Army,’ I said, gazing into the 
vicious eyes of Villa. 

“‘Carrajo! You are right, sir. He tried it here. I treated his vaporings with 
contempt. An American who drinks too much tequila soon loses himself.’ 

“And did Ambrosio lose himself?’ 

“Algo asi (something like it).’ 

“It would be like that fellow to betray his own friends,’ I cried. 

“Well, he wanted to join Carranza, and we put him out (/o hemos hecho 

Juera), 

“Oh, let’s forget him, my general,’ I said, looking at my watch. ‘I have just 
fifteen minutes to catch my train.’ 

“We got up. Villa went outside a moment. After he had gone, Hipolito 
burst out with a tirade against Bierce. 

“*This old cabrén sat for days drinking tequila, and in his drunkenness 
criticized my brother—imagine this!’ he cried. 

“And then the heart went out of me. In my mind’s eye, I saw Bierce in the 
corner of the tavern drinking his tequila, the blue demon in the glass that 
destroys the intellect; [saw him demand this liquor, and later perhaps plead 
for it, until he, my proud friend sank down, despised by those who gathered 
there grinning at the viejo borracho.” 

CID 

And now [Il let Ambrose Bierce himself have the last word. In one of the 
Civil War stories, a spy is captured. He is confronting death. Here is what he 
says: 

“Pain is disagreeable, no doubt. I never suffer it without more or less 
discomfort. But he who lives longest is most exposed to it. There is really no 
such thing as dying. What you call dying is simply the last pain.” 


NOTE: The author expresses his appreciation to Page Smith, who wrote a Foreword to 
The Yolla Bolly Press edition of the Bierce Civil War stories, and whose account of 
Bierce’s youth was most helpful in the preparation of this article. 


The art which accompanies this article appeared as a signature device above Bierce’s 
regular column in 'Vhe Argonaut. 


James Robertson is a book designer and printer who, with his wife Carolyn, 
owns and operates The Yolla Bolly Press in Covelo, Cahfornia. 
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Gifts and Acquisitions 


‘The Club’s library has just received from member Frank Venneri a copy of 
The Printing Revolution in Early Modern Europe, by Elizabeth Eisenstein, 
University of Michigan, published by Cambridge University Press in 1983. 

This is an interesting work, quite provocative at times. The author has 
researched the beginnings of the book from the scribes to the copyists and, 
eventually, Gutenberg. It is news to this reviewer that there was no quick 
transition between the scribe and printing, as we were always led to believe. 
According to this essay, there was a middle-man, soto speak, in the stationers’ 
shops who enlisted copyists to supply universities, monastic institutions, or 
princely libraries. This all means that another century (!)—the 12th and the 
13th—was added before the advent of letterpress printing. This book is most 
appreciated; our sincere thanks to Frank Venneri. 

The library has just received, from our librarian, a rare example of a San 
Francisco Junior High School printing: a small pamphlet in soft covers of an 
address by Earl Rurke on The Great Master Printers, ca. 1926. Strangely, we 
already owned an item from Roosevelt Junior High’s printing shop, a copy 
that had been given to Louise Farrow Barr, the bibliographer of Western fine 
printing; this is one of several pieces that Bill Barlow “rescued” from the 
estate after her death. This copy has a letter (dated 1940) to Louise from 
Horace H. Wall, presumably the school’s printing director. It is titled 
Composing-Room Memories, Letters from Eminent Americans, and it is more 
ambitious than the item just received. And these “eminent” contributors 
were people like Bruce Barton of B.B.D. & O., a noted ad agency, and another 
ad agency head, Elmo Ernest Calkins; printers like Helen Gentry, Hartley 
Everett Jackson, a one-time printer in San Francisco and later Stanford 
University printer and “father” of several undergraduates as “printers,” i.e., 
James D. Hart and Herbert Reynolds, who together established the Penguin 
Press at Stanford; and many more notables. Unfortunately, there is no 
colophon (shades of Lawton Kennedy, who hated colophons). On the back 
of the dust wrapper, the director, we think, explains that to take the space to 
explain who these Eminent Contributors are would exceed the length of the 
book itself. He adds, “We are grateful to the Board of Education and the 
school administrators for providing the opportunity and the materials and 
arranging for the binding.” 

‘These two items will be housed in a proper slipcase and shelved with our 
collection of vintage San Francisco printing. 

‘The Center for the Book at Mills College has sent us, through the auspices 
of Steven P. Pandolfo, College Librarian, a copy of their latest publication, 
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The Flying Cloud and Her First Passengers, by Margaret Lyon and Flora 
Elizabeth Reynolds, who, as we read, spent the past fifteen years (!) recording 
and researching the maiden voyage of the most famous clipper ship on its 
record-setting sail around Cape Horn to California and the Gold Rush. 

The book was designed and typeset by Leda Black at Swan Letterpress 
Printing in Oakland; the type composition was done by Macintosh computer 
in Adobe Garamond. Two hundred copies are printed, of which twenty-five 
are case-bound, with the remainder in soft covers. The rather remarkable 
work was designed in an elongated horizontal manner which seems to fit the 
subject, but to this reviewer it is a pity that the margins crowd the space, and 
more, that the type used is so small that it may well be a problem for any 
elderly historical buff. This is an important contribution, however, to mari- 
time lore, especially to knowledge of the one great clipper ship, The Flying 
Cloud. A special thanks must be given to both editors, Mr. Pandolfo, and the 
Center for the Book for this valuable edition to the Club’s library. 

From member, bookseller, and publisher Herman Cohen of the Chiswick 
Book Shop, Inc., in Southbury, Connecticut, the Club has received two tru- 
ly outstanding books for our library. The first, The Making of The Book of 
Common Prayer of 1928 by Martin Hutner, with an original leaf printed on 
vellum at the Merrymount Press. The second is The Book of Jonah, with 
drawings by Ismar David and an Introduction by Chaim Potok. This book is 
reviewed by Barbara Land in this issue. 

The events that culminated in the final production of the (second) 
Merrymount edition make a fascinating story as narrated by Hutner, a notable 
collector of the work of Daniel Berkeley Updike and of his Merrymount 
Press. Four printers were originally asked to compete on this important 
project: Oxford University Press, Cambridge University Press, Bruce Rogers 
at Rudge’s plant, and Updike at the Merrymount Press. In an exhaustive 
search for any designs submitted in the course of selection, very few were 
found, especially of the English printers, except for a few specimen pages. 
Fortunately, some layouts and rough designs were found of the work of Bruce 
Rogers, and these are reproduced in color. 

This very handsome book details the massive amount of correspondence 
that Belle da Costa Greene, librarian of the Pierpont Morgan Library 
(fronting for her employer, J. P. Morgan, Jr., son of the first sponsor of the 
original Book of Common Prayer by Updike, who planned to underwrite this 
new version). Some of this correspondence is tedious and some most curious. 
The letters of Updike on the origin of Janson type and the exchange of letters 
between him and Stanley Morison, who searched the foundries that origi- 
nally claimed this letter-form, are important. (See our own Jack Stauffacher’s 
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scholarly book, Nicholas Kis, a Hungarian Punch-cutter and Printer, 1650-1702.) 
Virtually everything in this book—all of the letters and discussion on the 
making of this great book—is in effect the history of fine book production in 
the late 20’s of this generation. . .and applies today! (See Andrew Hoyem’s 
Prospectus for The Standard Edition of The Book of Common Prayer (planned) 
for the Episcopal Church as adopted by their General Convention on 
September 12, 1979. This similar project was finally canceled because there 
were too few responses from the dioceses, and the Church headquarters 
failed to obtain the necessary funds to underwrite their half of the edition. We 
have inserted the Arion Press printed announcementin our library copy of the 
Hutner edition.) 

Our copy is handsomely bound in linen with a leather label stamped in 
gold on the spine, and the book is housed in a stout slip-case. Our sincere 
thanks to Herman Cohen for these two exciting books. In the instance of The 
Making of The Book of Common Prayer, itrepresents not only a hallmark in great 
American book-making, but is also a memorable leaf-book. Mr. Cohen writes 
regarding the vellum leaf that he was fortunate in finding an incomplete set 
of unbound vellum sheets in perfect condition. (There were only five copies 
of this edition printed on vellum.) 

For a Christmas gift, Ward Ritchie sent the Club his latest book, Years 
Touched With Memories—his autobiography, with a Foreword by his “accom- 
plice” Lawrence Clark Powell. The book was designed by Ward Ritchie, and 
it was printed by the Premier Printing Corporation, for A.B. Bookman 
Publications, Inc., Clifton New Jersey, 1992. Happily, this “I remember. . .” 
is well illustrated with photographs and reproductions of memorable books 
of some well-known people: writers, poets, artists, and contemporary fine 
printers both here and in Europe—all of whom were part of Ward’s life as a 
printer-publisher. This is Ward’s first “tell all,” which of course starts with his 
birth in Los Angeles (1905) and goes on to an early move to Pasadena “where 
it all began,” and his going to school with Larry and tells of the many schools 
he attended up to his “seduction,” when on the reading of the two-volume 
Journals of Cobden-Sanderson, he converted from being a lawyer to studying to 
be a printer. ‘This beginning in printing was interrupted by the need to take 
a job as production manager for Lord & ‘Thomas in Los Angeles, to help 
support his struggling print shop. In 1945 Ward again took up the composing 
stick and a lead pencil to continue as a printer-designer and to produce many 
of the Books of the Year! Ward has written at various times about his friends 
and has printed books on some. All were shapers of his life and career. But this: 
complete (almost) book is a very good read and an important addition to the 
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Club’s collection of his books. Ward ended his book with a poem by Peter 
Lum Quince, his alter ego, and to close this review, I have chosen the ending 
of another poem by him: 

I know of no todays 

that 11 remember 

as I remember 

yesterdays. 

ALBERT SPERISEN 


Exhibition Notes 


Asuperb group of maps, part of the extensive collection formed by Book Club 
member Glen McLaughlin, was on view at the Book Club’s rooms from 
October 19 to November 27, 1992, as a celebration of the twentieth anniver- 
sary of the publications of John Leighly’s Ca/fornia as an Island, printed by 
the Grabhorn-Hoyem Press under auspices of The Book Club of California. 

The Peninsula and Gulf of California were explored by Francisco de Ulloa 
in 1539-40 and Juan Rodriquez Cabrillo in 1542-3. California was drawn 
correctly when first discovered but during the seventeenth century it was 
depicted as an island on almost all manuscripts or printed charts. Father 
Kino’s journeys of 1694-1702 rectified the error but not until Cook’s thirdPacific 
Voyage of 1776-80 was this geographical misconception laid to rest. Eager 
explorers had hoped to find the “Straits of Anian,” just north of California— 
the western entrance to the mythical North-West Passage that would link the 
Atlantic to the Pacific. 

Yet it was probably some long-lost map made during Ulloa’s voyages that 
provided the basis for the earliest depiction of California—a manuscript, 
hand-colored chart drawn on vellum and dated May 1542 by the Genoese 
cartographer Battista Agnese during his stay in Venice. Included in this 
exhibition was the first known prin/ed depiction of California as an island— 
Antonio de Herrera’s “Map of America,” 1622. In addition we saw the first 
English map on which California is depicted as an island—Henry Briggs, 
“The North part of America,” 1625, and Nicolas Sanson, “Audience de 
Guadalajara, Nouveau Mexique, California, &c.,” printed in 1656—the first 
specific depiction of California as an island. 

Three of the maps in the exhibition exemplified printing by the famous 
maritime book-selling house of Goos in Amsterdam during Rembrandt’s 
heyday—two maps by the engraver Abraham Goos: “‘t Noorder deel van 
West-Indien,” 1624, showing the first appearance of the place name “Po Sr. 
Francisco Drac.,” and “America,” 1626, which was part of the first general 
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atlas of the world printed in England, John Speed’s Prospect of the World. The 
third map by Pieter Goos, Abraham’s son and one of the most successful 
copper-engravers and chart-sellers in Amsterdam, was the “Paskaerte van 
Nova Granada en t’ Eyland California,” printed in 1666. I was reminded of the 
paintings of Vermeer of Delft, which often depict in the background such 
elegant maps as were generously shared with us by Glen McLaughlin. 


William Everson at The Book Club 


A lifetime of assiduous and exemplary work by William Everson, Brother 
Antoninus, was celebrated from November 30, 1992, to January 8, 1993, by 
means of an exhibition of books, photographs, portraits, correspondence, 
manuscripts, and other printed materials from Book Club member George K. 
Fox’s extraordinary collection, “Books and Ephemera Printed by William 
Everson.” 

‘The exhibit was arranged in chronological order, beginning with Everson’s 
These Are The Ravens, in the regular as well as one of the special edition of 
fifteen printed in 1935 at his father’s Everson Printery in Selma, California. 
The Waldport Poems, War Elegies, The Residual Years printed in 1944 at the 
Untide Press, and Poems MCMXLI, demonstrated Everson’s progress as poet 
and printer during his years as conscientious objector. From his Equinox 
Press, founded in Berkeley in the late 1940s, we saw A Privacy of Speech and, 
from his work at The Seraphim Press, the magnificent Triprych for the Living, 
1951, with woodblocks by Everson’s second wife, Mary Fabilli, and The 
Crooked Lines of God, 1959. 

Culminating the exhibition was a copy of Robinson Jeffers’ Granite and 
Cypress, “Rubbings from the Rock,” the third publication of the Lime Kiln 
Press, Santa Cruz, 1975. This gathering of poems, Everson’s crowning 
homage to the master of his youth, encased in the now-famous slipcase 
fashioned of Monterey cypress with a small window of granite from Jeffers’ 
own stone-yard as an evocation of the rugged California coast, has been 
named by no less an authority than Joseph Blumenthal as “one of the best 
books ever printed in America.” (Readers of the QN-L are referred to pp. 20- 
23 of the Winter 1992 issue for an appraisal of the printing achievements and 
a biographical sketch of William Everson by Gary R. Kurutz, Chair of the 
Book Club’s Publications Committee.) 

It is unlikely that anyone who attended The Book Club of California on 
the evening of December 7 will ever forget William Everson’s presence. 
Resembling a white-bearded ancient prophet from a William Blake image, 
Everson spoke with a gentle voice that still conveyed that energy which 
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characterized his remarkable life of poet, philosopher, and printer. Everson, 
with the help of George Fox, quoted a portion of acomment made in 1969 to 
David Kherdian and included in his Six Poets of the San Francisco Renaissance, 
describing his attitude toward printing: 

“Tam known as a perfectionist in printing and, I think it fair to say, an anti- 
perfectionist in poetry. I disclaim the distinction. It speaks more of the 
typographical and literary situation than it does of me. Actually there are 
printers so perfectionist that I have no intention in rivalling them. I was born 
under the sign of Virgo, but in the pursuit of perfection I know there is a point 
beyond which you cannot go or ‘perfectionism’ sets in. Iseek to approach that 
point, but never to trespass beyond it.” 

Among the speakers at the December 7th opening, printer Peter Rutledge 
Koch discussed his Wi//iam Everson On Printing, now published by the Book 
Club as its 199th book. 


It was a joyous Monday evening, well 
attended—an evening for remembrances. 
William Everson, connected with The 
Book Club of California for over sixty 
years, reminisced: 

“The Book Club was there from 
the beginning. I conceived of a great 
book and began to print it. Printing 
has always come easy with me. Books 
bloomed like flowers... , I never had 
to sell my books. I only listed them 
with the Club and they were all sold... .” 
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Wolfgang Lederer at The Book Club 


An unusually large crowd filled the Club offices this past November 16th in 
tribute to international designer Wolfgang Lederer and marking The Bancroft 
Library’s publication of his oral history, the twenty-fourth in its Books and 
fine Printing Series (and also number 1,870 in The Bancroft Oral History 
Program). 

With the Bancroft’s presentation of the Lederer volume, the Club library 
contains all the titles in the fine Printing Series, the first of which is that of our 
beloved Oscar Lewis followed by oral histories of anumber of Club members, 
including Adrian Wilson and venerable Club librarian Albert Sperisen. 
Lederer’s long life includes residence in his native Austria, Germany, the 
former Czechoslovakia, and now for many years in Kensington, California. In 
addition to his prolific design commissions for books, journals, wine labels, 
and advertising art, he was on the faculty at California College of Arts and 
Crafts, Oakland, where one of his students, among the many, was Adrian 
Wilson. ‘Thus, Joyce Lancaster Wilson’s presence added a special grace 
during the evening ceremony. 

‘The Lederer exhibit showed “A Book Design In Progress,” and contained 
design mock-ups for the frontispiece, illustrations, and dust jacket for 
Prisoner of Chillon: A Fable by Lord Byron, published by Earl Emelson’s Heron 
House, San Francisco, and printed by Susan Acker at her Feathered Serpent 
Press in San Rafael. In brief remarks that followed, Susan Acker said that “it’s 
good to work with an artist who knows what he wants.” Fine printer Bruce 
Washbish, who has worked with Lederer on many projects, remarked that 
Lederer’s book designs are in the tradition of the Grabhorns because his 
books are those “people want to own.” Other encomia were heaped on 
Lederer by Willa Baum, Director of the Oral History Program, and by Harriet 
Nathan, Interviewer, who emphasized that Lederer’s interview is in the 
Design and Illustration component of the Series. Lederer’s remarks were 
equally brief and totally unpretentious. He noted, “The idea that my modest 
contributions should be honored by inclusion in this Series of such books 
means a great deal to me. Maybe when you read the text “ (long pause) 
“frankly I’m a little worried about it.” 

We closed the ceremony by noting Wolfgang Lederer’s many design 
commissions from wineries such as Charles Krug, Christian Brothers, Paul 
Masson, and then presenting Wolfgang with a special bottle of wine. The 
label from the empty bottle, presently ensconced in the Club’s packing room, 
reads thusly: 
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Nut Hill House 
1991 
Chardonnay 
Produced and Bottled by Jack Maclean, Orinda CA 
expressly for 
Wolfgang Lederer 
and the completion of his oral history by 
The Bancroft Library 
16th of November, 1992 
at 
The Book Club of California. 
HARLAN KESSEL 


Book Reviews 


The Book Club of California has received a copy of E/s Catalans En Els Origens 
Historics de California by Jaume Sobriqués i Callicé, Columna, Barcelona, 
1991, gift of Robert L. Hawley of Ross Valley Books, Albany, California. 
“This book has as its purpose the record carried out by religious, civil, and 
military Catalans, Majorcans, and Valencians, that is to say, by speakers of the 
Catalan language, during the first fifty years of California history. Between 
1769 and 1821 the present powerful state of the North American Pacific coast 
lived under Spanish control... .” It is not always realized that there are two 
languages in Spain; that which we all associate with Spanish California and its 
many Castilian Spanish place names; and Catalan, the language spoken there 
by the easternmost inhabitants of Spain from Valencia north through Barcelona 
and into neighboring France, including the Islands of Majorca and Minorca. 
This is the history of contributions of men from this area who spoke Catalan 
and who played a great part in the history of the State. ‘The names of these 
men make a very impressive list. The book in the main relates the history of 
the State so well known to so many, but the feature of the book is to describe 
the Catalan origins and connections of these people. The story includes the 
explorations under Gaspar de Portola (a Catalan), the foundation of the 
twenty-one Missions by Father Junipero Serra (a Majorcan) and others 
including many Catalans like Father Francisco Paléu of the Mission Dolores, 
and José Joaquin Moraga, Commandant of the San Francisco Presidio, only 
to top the list. Several Appendices give a “Cast of Catalans” with their offices 
and roles in the state’s history, truly overwhelming lists. ‘The text ends with 
ashort follow-up into later times to include Father Josep Sadoc Alemany from 
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Vic, north of Barcelona, first archbishop of San Francisco. Thus Portola and 
Alemany have given two Catalan street names to the city of San Francisco. 

Credits are given in the Introduction to Father Maynard Geiger, noted 
California historian, among many others, The Bancroft Library and Anthony 
Bliss, and to Robert Hawley, who has donated the book to the Book Club. It 
is not expected that there will be a great flock of readers to this Catalan 
language history of California, although the Appendices are manageable and 
instructive. I warm, however, in the glow ofa visitor from Barcelona, who will 
browse the shelves of the Book Club’s library and find there a history of the 
state in his own language! R. STAN SPECK 


It is always a joy, at least to jaded publishing types—this reviewer being a 
card-carrying member of that clan—when a widely industry-abused promise 
is taken seriously for a change. I write here about “publication dates” which 
over the years have become almost meaningless in the publishing industry. 
Deadlines are merely goals, easily ignored and explained away. Fine printers, 
on the other hand, regard a publication date as a promise, and a missed date 
of delivery calls for an apology to subscribers as well as an explanation. One 
of the more gracious, recent instances of this honored tradition among fine 
printers is that of Linden Editions’ several announcements of con Amore 
Valent Angelo, A Bibliography, 1971-1982, with Reminiscences by his Friends. 

Publisher James Linden’s 1991 prospectus announced a publication date 
of March 31, 1992, for the 132-page folio book, with James Wehlage serving as 
master printer, and Klaus-Ullrich Roetzscher the hand binder. Eighty-five 
copies of the regular edition were to be published at $675 and twelve deluxe 
copies at $1,050. The prospectus itself is one of the most impressive yet seen 
by this reviewer, containing as it does a multi-colored Valenti per pane e piacere 
illustration and two magnificent initial ornaments. 

Butin March, 1992 subscribers were gifted with a lovely, hand-colored mea 
culpa for “The inevitable delay” and also a promise “to include in each Sub- 
scriber’s copy an additional example of an item listed in the Bibliography.” 

Now, as we examine the finished(!) work—about which more later—we 
find an elegant, deckle-edged announcement, “To the Subscribers,” dated 
June 30, 1992, and stating, in part, “Before all hope is lost, please be reassured 
that con Amore Valenti Angelo has not been swallowed up by modern machinery 
and time!...Publication is now anticipated in September.” And an additional 
gift of “a special folder containing the memorial tribute to Valenti, printed by 
Adrian Wilson....” is promised. Obviously a fine printer’s delay has its own 
rewards. 
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And finally, the third “supplement” to the prospectus, this time gold- 
stamped and lusciously hand-colored, contains the following text: “Septem- 
ber approaches an end, and the printing of con Amore Valenti Angelo is 
finished.... During the summer, the book grew to 140 pages and the Bibliog- 
raphy to seventy-four items. Of the delays mentioned last June, though, it was 
the hand-coloring that presented the greatest challenge to the publisher’s 
schedule. Not only are more illustrations presented now with added color, 
many have more than two, and one even has seven!... The next mailing from 
me will be your copy of the book, sent with my sincere gratitude for your 
support. con Amore. James Linden.” 

Taken together, the prospectus materials and now the finished book in 
hand, I doff my hat to fine printer James Linden for a first-rate publishing 
performance in this particular endeavor. The book is one of the most 
beautiful examples of fine bookmaking I have seen in years. Hand-colored 
illustrations abound throughout, as do richly colored engravings of Valenti’s 
art—book designs, posters, and hand-illuminated broadsides, among others. 
And among the contributors, all associates of Valenti in one capacity or 
another, are D. Steven Corey, Anne Elizabeth Englund, Glenn R. Todd, 
James D. Hart, David E. Belch, Donald R. Fleming, Joyce and Adrian Wilson, 
Will H. Powers, John K. Maclean, and of course the Bibliography so painstak- 
ingly prepared and annotated by James Linden. 

It is, all in all, a magnificent achievement, this edition of con Amore. My 
personal copy was delivered onacold, windy, and wet December night in San 
Francisco but truly in the best of pleasant company: Peter and Barbara 
Sussman, collectors from Toronto, Canada; Kathryn Wolaver Linden West of 
Lafayette, Indiana; Klaus-Ullrich Rotzscher the noted San Francisco hand- 
bookbinder; James Wehlage, the equally noted fine printer of San Rafael; 
John Maclean, a contributor and noted collector of Valenti; and Adela 
Spindler Roatcap, prolific author for Q N-L and professor of art history at St. 
Mary’s College, Moraga. To be specific, it was December 28th anda splendid 
way to begin to draw the Old Year to a close. ‘This book will be out of print 
soon. 

Christmas shopping near the Book Club offices, this time in the Tillman 
Place Bookshop alley, led me to the discovery ofa fine little paperback, newly 
published, that has received inadequate publicity in the book world. It is 
Aldus and his Dream Book by Helen Barolini, published at $17.50 by Italica 
Press, 595 Main Street, #605, New York, NY 10044. This is an excellent, 
simply, and clearly written introduction to the man, Aldus Manutius (1449/50- 
1515), who revolutionized Renaissance publishing, it would be accurate to 
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say. His establishment of the Aldine editions of the Greek and Latin classics 
was fortuitous in that Venice then contained the greatest concentration of 
scholars of the classical world as well as an influx of some of the greatest of the 
French and German printers, attracted by the Venetian republic’s aim to 
encourage printing in the world of business, trade, and education. Within a 
generation the great influence of the classical world, long dormant in the 
cloister and monastery, was established in Western culture. It is indeed an 
engrossing, fast-moving narrative and also visually enriched with “all the 
illustrations, and many of the full pages, from the Aldine press edition of 
Francesco Colonna’s Hypnerotomachia Poliphili, one of the Book Club’s early 
leaf books (1924), which many consider the most beautiful book printed in the 
Renaissance.” All that for $17.50. I’m impressed. 

Just a year ago, in the dead of a Washington, D.C. winter, I had the good 
fortune to spend a day at the Library of Congress exhibit of the Lessing J. 
Rosenwald Collection of rare books and manuscripts. It was an absolutely 
dazzling experience for there at the Library was one of the great representa- 
tive book collections of the world, comprising a selection from some twenty- 
six hundred titles of prime examples of influential printed books and 
manuscripts. Now appears the just-published Viston of a Collector: The Lessing 
J. Rosenwald Collection in the Library of Congress published by the Library of 
Congress at a bargain $85.00 and available from W. Thomas ‘Taylor, 1906 
Miriam, Austin TX 78722 (add $6.00 shipping and our ‘Texas members must 
add $7.28 sales tax as well). Moreover, this beautiful volume is composed 
Monotype Bembo and designed and printed letterpress by ‘Taylor himself. 
The numerous illustrations, subtly and accurately reproduced with many in 
color, are by Stinehour Press, Vermont. 

It is appropriate to note that a number of our distinguished Book Club 
Members and friends are included as Contributors to the commentary on 
each exhibit item; for example, medical history expert and bookdealer 
Jeremy Norman on Andreas Vesalius; author/actress/designer/printer Joyce 
Lancaster Wilson on Speculum humanae salvationis or “Mirror of Human 
Salvation,” a landmark compilation of religious texts; Nicholas Barker of the 
British Library; John Dreyfus of London, Book Club and Q N-L author; 
Bernard Rosenthal, noted author and bookdealer of Berkeley; and Claire Van 
Vliet of the Janus Press, Vermont. Readers of Viston of a Collector will be 
dazzled by its extraordinary presentation—perhaps even more so than by the 
exhibit itself. 

My personal copy of Carnations: A Play in One Act by Raymond Carverhas just 
arrived. It is designed and published by one of our fine-printer Members of 
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the Club, Lee Engdahl of Engdahl Typography, Box 449, Vineburg, CA 
95487, at a relatively affordable $95.00 for the 124 copies in full taupe cloth and 
$300 for the twenty-six copies quarter-bound in natural sheepskin and black 
cloth with a slipcase. Carnations is an early and particularly fine work by a 
seminal American writer (tragically lost to cancer at an early age), beautifully 
presented here. There is also scholarly apparatus by William L. Stull, 
professor of rhetoric at the University of Hartford, and principal editor of 
Raymond Carver’s works, and Richard Cortez Day, professor of English at 
Humboldt State University. Several intricate pen-and-ink illustrations by 
artist Mayona Engdahl complete the presentation of this forty-page, squarish 
volume. It would be quite attractive in a facsimile trade edition—paperback 
of course. It, the current edition, has been entered in the Felice Felicitatum 
contest in Verona, Italy, which honors the career of Giovanni Mardersteig. 
Engdahl’s earlier submissions have met with considerable acclaim from the 
judges so perhaps Carnations will be an international prize-winner in due 
course. 

Finally, lam glad to announce in Q N-L that an important, expanded work 
on the achievement of Francis P. Farquhar in his 1948 Yosemite, The Big Trees 
and the High Sierra: A Selective Bibhography, published then by the University 
of California Press. Farquhar chose twenty-five titles for his core collection 
but now, in a joint collaboration of Dawson’s Book Shop, Los Angeles, and 
William P. Wreden, Palo Alto, we have Bibliography of Yosemite, the Central and 
the Southern High Sierra, and the Big Trees, 1839-1900, by Lloyd W. Currey and 
Dennis G. Kruska, with more than four hundred entries fully annotated. Only 
three-hundred copies at $150 for this 225-page work have been printed. 
Orders may be placed with Dawson’s Book Shop, 555 North Larchmont 
Boulevard, Los Angeles CA 90004. And yes, a future volume covering the 
period from 1900 to the present is planned. All this is welcome news indeed. 

HARLAN KESSEL 


Serendipity 


A Scholar in Our Midst: R. STANIFORD SPECK, M.D. 
The review of Jaume Sobriqués i Callic6’s E/s Catalans En Els Origens Histories 
de California in this issue of QN-L is a typical example of the erudition of Book 
Club member R. Staniford Speck. Let’s face it—very few people are able to 
read Catalan outside of Barcelona. 

“Stan,” as his many friends call him, is an astute collector of coins and 
antiquities as well as a classical scholar and retired professor of microbiology. 
He has collected in many fields, among them books in the history of his 
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profession. His medical specialty is infectious diseases and he has given 
special attention to the previous owners of famous books in his possession. 

Master of the Press at The Roxburghe Club during the early 70s, Dr. 
Speck has been a member of the Steering Committee ever since. Actively 
involved with the Book Club for well over thirty-five years, he has served the 
Club in many capacities. This writer owes a special debt of gratitude to him 
for introducing her to book-related organizations and activities in San 
Francisco. 

What would Monday nights at the Club be without his gentle presence? 
Ensconced in his favorite chair, Stan brightens up when the conversation 
turns to Roy Campbell, Vita Sackville-West, or Federico Garcia Lorca, the 
martyred Spanish poet. Speck’s knowledge of nineteenth- and early twenti- 
eth-century authors is prodigious. Should Earl Emelson bring up a question 
about his forthcoming volume of Lord Byron’s Prisoner of Chillon, Stan 
contributes a perceptive suggestion. Should Jack Maclean consider a new 
acquisition for his own magnificent collection of Valenti Angelo, Stan will 
have the appropriate information and a remembrance to share. 

Among Stan Speck’s various book collections is a small but choice group 
of books illustrating the development of printing. Pride of place among his 
incunabula collection goes to the fifteenth-century German printer Erhard 
Ratdolt, nicknamed “Augustensis” by Stan, who is not averse to quoting a bit 
of Horace or kindly correcting a careless historical reference. Monday night 
topics of conversation at the Club tend to be unpredictable but they are never 
dull. On a recent Monday night the discussion turned to Venice. Joyce 
Lancaster Wilson brought up an incident on Adrian Wilson’s and her own 
visit to Torcello. Stan remembered the small island in the Venetian lagoon 
with its mosaic-encrusted jewel of a church, sunk, as we all must in time, 
below the level of the sea. A spirited dialogue on the iconography in the 
church was followed by a description of the splendor of Venetian glass and 
the glory of a sunset in Venice. 

Stan and his wife, Ann, are physicians who have traveled the world, always 
as discriminating observers of books and art. ‘To travel the world is nothing 
but to perceive and to remember is all. Stan likes to recount how once, ona 
visit to the Archaeological Museum in Brindisi, he was moved by a Latin 
poem inscribed on a marble stone. The Museum had published a popular 
transcription of the poem in Italian, French, English, and German, correcting 
and amending the ancient Latin spelling. However, as Horace said, “Who 
can improve on myrtle?” (Stan’s own volume of Horace, a folio edition 
printed in 1580 by Sebastian Henriopetri in Basel, is inscribed by Edmund 
Waller, the Restoration poet of “Go, lovely rose.” What a marvel it is to be in 
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touch with the poets of the past—or as Stan so aptly put it, “Now my eyes 
share its pages with him!”) 

But, back to Brindisi. Having trained himself to respect the integrity of 
Latin, Stan felt that the Museum had done an injury to the ancient poem and 
he decided to remedy its error. So, in 1972, for a joint meeting of The 
Roxburghe and Zamorano clubs, Stan and Roger Levenson published the 
poem as a Keepsake. The printing was done at the Tamalpais Press in 
Berkeley. The Latin, in 12-point Rustica, one of Stan’s favorite typefaces, 
was designed and cast by Paul Hayden Duensing, of Kalamazoo, and hand set 
by Stan. The English part of the Keepsake, in 18-point De Roos Italic, was 
also hand set by Stan himself. His revision of the Museum’s English version 
of the poem can be regarded as the new and definitive translation. We offer 
Stan Speck’s rendering of the Latin poem as sweet greeting to an esteemed 
scholar, one of our favorite Monday night intellectual companions at the Book 


Club: 


If it is not troublesome, Stranger, linger and read. 

On ships winged with sails I have often crossed the great sea. 
I have gone to many lands. The end is here, 

Which the fates once prophesied for me at my birth. 

Here I have put down my cares and all my labours. 

Stars I do not dread here, nor clouds, nor the cruel sea, 

Nor do I fear the expense might wipe out the gain. 

Bountiful Faith, most sacred Goddess, I give You thanks. 
You have restored me, thrice wearied by adverse fortune. 
Deserving are You, for Whom all mortals long. 

Stranger, live and farewell, may investments prosper for you, 
For you have not disdained this stone and have proclaimed it worthy. 
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We welcome Tom Goldwasser of Thomas A. Goldwasser Rare Books, 
Berkeley, to the Book Club neighborhood here in downtown San Francisco. 
His new premises are at 126 Post Street, Suite 407, a block away from John 
Crichton’s Brick Row Book Shop and John Scopazzi Bookseller, both at 278 
Post. Other neighborhood booksellers and Club Members are Jeffrey ‘Tho- 
mas Books, 49 Geary, Jeremy Norman & Co. Inc., 720 Market (having 
recently moved from Post Street), Jennifer Larson’s Yerba Buena Books at 
882 Bush, Robert Haines’ Argonaut Book Shop at 792 Sutter, and Henry and 
Louise Moises’ The Bookstall at 570 Sutter Street. Welcome again, Tom. You 
are in good company. HARLAN KESSEL 
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In Memoriam 


BERTHA D. HELLUM-BERMAN November 1, 1911 — October 30, 1992 

Bertha Hellum, a long-time member of the Club, had the unique distinction 
of serving as Contra Costa County Librarian from 1954-72, and simulta- 
neously as head of the Alameda County library system from 1964-69, periods 
when both counties were growing at an unparalleled pace. A life-long student 
and collector of Californiana and past-President of the California Library 
Association, she served as consultant to the California State Library in 1978. 
She also organized local history collections in a number of California commu- 
nities, including Monterey, where she served as city librarian from 1937-46. 
While in Monterey, she launched the Monterey Historical Society and 
produced authoritative research on the first California Constitutional Con- 
vention. 

Contributions to honor Bertha’s lifetime of accomplishments may be made 
to the Bertha D. Hellum-Berman Fund for Californiana, California State 
Library Foundation, P.O. Box 942837, Sacramento 94237-0001. The fund will 
be used for the public acquisition of important books about California history 
or materials by or about Californians, and for programs to expand access to 
those materials. STEPHEN POTASH 


NORMAN H. STROUSE 1906-1993 

A towering figure in American book collecting, Norman H. Strouse died 
January 19th in St. Helena where in 1969 he and his late wife, Charlotte, 
founded the Silverado Museum devoted to Robert Louis Stevenson’s printed 
works as well as to his letters, manuscripts, related artworks and publications, 
and memorabilia. A long-time member of the Book Club, Gleeson Library 
Associates, the Board of The Bancroft Library, and many other book and 
library organizations, Strouse built truly great collections of early manu- 
scripts, incunabula, fine press editions, printing history, and the works of 
‘Thomas Carlyle. He was eighty-seven and had suffered for some years from 
Parkinson’s disease. 

In establishing the Silverado Museum, Strouse appointed the late Steven 
Corey (my predecessor as Editor-in-Chief of QN-L) as its first curator on a 
provisional basis. Corey was then a recent graduate of the University of 
California, Santa Cruz, and had been one of Strouse’s students during the 
years Strouse was a Regents Professor of the book arts both at Berkeley and 
Santa Cruz. Strouse was born in Olympia, Washington, and his first career 
started as a newspaperboy in Seattle, leading to his writing for the Seattle 
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Post-Intelligencer and then for the J. Walter Thompson Co., New York, one 
of the nation’s largest advertising agencies. Strouse came from a poor family 
and could not afford to go to college. In later years he would say that he got 
his education himself by “haunting bookshops.” 

He started with the J. Walter Thompson firm in 1929 during the Great 
Depression and took a leave of absence in 1942, enlisting as a private in the 
Army Air Corps, rising to the appointment of major and serving under 
General Douglas MacArthur. He was decorated by both the United States 
and Philippine governments. After the War he returned to J. Walter Thomp- 
son and rose to its presidency in 1955 and later to chairman of the board. His 
three-story Manhattan apartment on Beekman Place housed his growing 
library and was a legendary gathering place for book collectors, librarians, and 
students. Club Members Don and Katheryn Fleming recall a visit there to 
check certain volumes in Strouse’s collection and ending up taking the 
Strouses to one of their favorite little restaurants but one which took cash 
only, no credit cards. Both Flemings emptied their purses to pay the tab and 
later discovered they were unable to afford a cab or even the subway. They 
ended the evening with a long and footsore walk to their hotel—a small price 
to pay for an otherwise enchanting occasion. 

Ellen Shaffer, who served as the Silverado Museum’s curator for twenty- 
three years, first met Strouse in 1931 when she worked at Dawson’s Book 
Shop and Strouse was a steady customer. Later she served sixteen years as 
rare book librarian at the Free Library of Philadelphia (to which Strouse 
contributed his collection of presidential letters) and lectured at the Colum- 
bia Library School, often bringing her students to visit Strouse’s Beekman 
Place library. On these occasions, the Strouses “were incredibly gracious 
hosts and often gave an original leaf to visiting students.” All visitors to his 
library were required to sign the guest book, now a treasure trove of the hands 
of distinguished librarians, bookdealers, and international book collectors. 
Shaffer described Strouse as “a tall, handsome, quiet man. When he walked 
into a room you knew you were dealing with someone important.” 

His gifts to various libraries include The Bancroft at U.C. Berkeley, where 
there is a special Norman and Charlotte Strouse room housing some 1,500 
volumes from his collection of printing, typography, and design of books. Our 
Book Club library contains several of his donations of incunabula, his own 
writings, including The Silverado Episode, printed by James E. Beard, How to 
Build a Poor Man’s Morgan Library, printed by Leonard F. Bahr, The Passionate 
Pirate, printed by the Bird & Bull Press, and an especially cherished Kelmscott 
Chaucer, one of Strouse’s personal copies, printed by William Morris. 
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Strouse’s superb collection of Thomas Carlyle was donated some years ago 
to the University of California, Santa Cruz. 

‘To end on a personal note, I was fortunate years ago to receive Norman 
Strouse’s personal permission to use his wonderful lines about “These are not 
books, they are minds” to share for all time with those of us who follow and 
wish to know. I used it in ads, catalogs, and on envelope flaps at the University 
of California Press for over a decade, over one million times in all, and the 
Press often received letters of appreciation for a message so succinctly and 
beautifully stated. Yes, a towering figure indeed—Norman Strouse. 

HARLAN KESSEL 
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